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knees held tight together, and his finger-tips pressed
to his chest, in what I call his * penitential' attitude,
and he began a long tale, plaintive and rather
vague, about his loneliness, the sadness of his life,
the suffering he experiences from the slanders of
others. He said that George Eliot was hounding
on her myrmidons to his destruction. I made out
that this referred to some attack in a newspaper
which he supposes, very grouncllessly I expect,
to be inspired by George Eliot. Swinburne said
that a little while ago he found his intellectual
energy succumbing under a morbid distress at his
isolation, and that he had been obliged steadily to
review "before his conscience his imaginative life in
order to prevent himself from sinking into despair.
This is only a mood, to be sure ; but if there
be any people who think so ill of him, I only wish
they could see him as we see him at these recupera-
tive intervals. Whatever he may be elsewhere, in
our household not a kinder, simpler, or more
affectionate creature could be desired as a visitor.
The only fault we find with him is that his little
mournful ways and his fragility drag painfully upon
our sympathy."

This, it will be admitted, is not the Swinburne of
legend in the seventies, and that it is so different
may be judged, 1 hope, my excuse for recording it,
A very sensible further change came over him
when he was attacked by deafness, an infirmity to
which, 1 believe, most members of his family have
been liable. I do not think that I noticed any